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GIVE ME THE DESERT. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER 


ND oh, the music of this world — 
OF. That sweetest music, of mute lips: 
White ships with canvas ever furled ; 
Proud, silent, stately, peopled ships 
That wait, wait winds that never come — 


Forever breathless, ever dumb! 


And oh, the pathos of the path 

By hermit hut on mountain chine! 
The drama of that hermit hath 

Such music as the mountain pine. 

But where the master, minstrel where 
To strike the hermit’s harp of air? 
Give me the desert! I should trust 
Nor sea nor ship nor mountain chine. 
Nude nature, ashen, prone in dust ; 
So like this bittered life of mine. 
Give me the desert, emptied quite 

Of all that maketh man’s delight. 


The desert! dust, bone, stone for me, aia 
And there, companioned but by Him : = 
Behold my faith shall grow a tree 

So bright all others shall grow dim ; 
So tall no serpent eye can sight ; 

So green no slander tongue can blight. 


The Hights, Oakland, June 3, 
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THE INTERPRETER. 


“Tam all the daughters of my father’s house 
And all the brothers, too. 
Twelfth Night 


SCENE: Home place of the Iberrolas, a long, irregular adobe with tile roof partly 
fallen in. The walls are crumbled and in places show zigzag openings. A broad, 
roofless veranda runs along the side wing, now the only habitable portion of the 
house. On this veranda in the shade of the overhanging pepper trees are several 
rawhide chairs, and a ragged hammock. 

Enter Hugh Rodman and John Daniels. They stop before the veranda and look 
about. 

RODMAN: The original Iberrola — whoever he was—certainly under- 
stood how to select a good location for his house. 

DANIELS: It commands a beautiful view. 

RODMAN: Here, on this very spot, I mean to build a residence worthy 
of my family and name—something in the Mission style, that the form 
may be in keeping with its environment. 

DANIELS: An admirable plan. I hope that nothing may prevent its 
fulfillment. 

RODMAN: Yousee how the case stands. (Points with his riding whip.) 
My property begins yonder with the olive grove and extends back to the 
foothills, a magnificent estate—one of the finest in all Southern California 
—but ruined for my use by the lack of this wretched little piece, half 
covered with the crumbling adobe. 

DANIELS: And you say you have tendered him— 

RODMAN: Two or three times its value in money, or ten acres of land 
with a comfortable house thrown in. 

DANIELS: What beastly avarice ! 

RODMAN: No. Let us do him justice. I believe he is influenced 
entirely by sentiment. His ancestors were born in this house, and he 
will not leave it. 

DANIELS (With a glance at the ruins): It appears to be leaving him 
pretty fast. Well, the law does not recognize sentiment, and I think we 
shall have no difficulty in working up a case ; that is, if you are determined 
to proceed. 

RODMAN: I mean to be just to the old man. He shall be none the 
poorer on my account. But this piece of property I must have: if not 
by fair means—then through the law. 

DANIELS: Thank you, kindly. 

RODMAN: Today for the last time I will make him and his daughter 
a reasonable tender. If he refuses, then set your moles at work to burrow 
under his title. 

DANIELS: His daughter? 

RODMAN: She acts as interpreter, for he speaks no English. 

DANIELS: Then your recent acquirements in the Spanish language 

RODMAN: Would hardly carry me through an interview of such im- 
portance. I understand it well enough, but am painfully conscious ot 
my short-comings in speech. The girl should be present in any event, 
as she is the old man’s only surviving relative. 
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DANIELS: Does she speak good English? 

RODMAN: Miss Beatriz was educated in one of the best schools in San 
Francisco, and is a cultivated, well-bred young woman. 

DANIELS: Indeed? Good-looking? 

RODMAN: She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw. 

DANIELS: You are not serious. 

RODMAN I was never more so. 

DANIELS ( A/ter a short pause, during which he again surveys the ruin) 
Well, if a good-looking and cultivated young woman is living in this 
place, rest assured she is dying to get away, and it is with her, not the 
father, that we should be doing business. Just offer her a couple of new 
gowns and some spending money, and see how quickly she will fetch the 
old man around. 

RODMAN (Slowly shaking his head): Ah, but you have not seen her. 
She is an enigma, a sphinx. 

Beatriz enters the verar 1 from the | 

DANIELS: I have known a number of these Mexican girls— (/urms 
toward the house) But who is this lady? 

RODMAN ( removing his hat and approaching the veranda): Miss 
Beatriz, I salute you. 

BEATRIZ (with cold politeness): You are welcome. (She glances at 
hts companion. 

RODMAN: My friend, Mr. Daniels. 

Daniels bows wit reat deference 

BEATRIZ: You are welcome, sir. To Rodman. Do you wish to 
talk with my father, the Sefior Iberrola? 

RODMAN: With your father and yourself. 

BEATRIZ: I will interpret, if you wish. 

Enter Iberrola He ws to the visitors ar ' rdially as he takes the a by the han 

IBERROLA (/n Spanish): Friends, I bid you welcome. Your presence 
gives me great pleasure. Daughter, will you thank the gentlemen for 
the honor they do us in this visit? 


BEATRIZ (coldly): My father bids you welcome. (Aside fo IBERROLA 
in Spanish.) They have come again, my father, to talk about the land. 
I think the older man is the Sefior Rodman’s steward, or perhaps his 
lawyer. 

IBERROLA (Jn Spanish): Ah! I knew he would return. Now, if 


you manage wisely, my daughter, he will pay well for the land. 

DANIELS (aside to Rodman): The old man looks so good-natured 
and easy-going that I should think- 

BEATRIZ: Will you be seated, gentlemen. My father will talk with 
you. 

RODMAN (a/fler a pause): Miss Beatriz, I come to renew the offer I 
have heretofore made your father for his land, and to take his final an- 
swer. I offer him a thousand dollars for these two acres ; and for the 
house whatever valuation may be placed upon it by fair-minded arbitra- 
tors. That is twice what the land is worth, but I wish to deal liberally 
with him. 
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BEATRIZ (in Spanish): The gentleman says he thinks one hundred 
dollars is enough for such a miserable piece of land, and the adobe is of 
no value whatever. 

RODMAN (i astonishment): Oh, excuse me, I— 

DANIELS (catching his arm): Iread it all in your face. Hush! Be 
careful. 

BEATRIZ (im Spanish): He talks just as he did before. He means to 
cheat us, my father. These Americans are all rogues. 

IBERROLA (27 Spanish) : Ido not understand, for by his face he should 
be generous. Try again and see if he will not give more. Tell him that 





all the land hereabout is worth two hundred dollars an acre. 

RODMAN: What does your father say, Miss Beatriz? 

BEATRIZ: He says: ‘I thank the gentleman for his offer, but I cannot 
accept it. This piece of property is all that now remains from my father’s 
estate, and you have not enough riches—all the Americans in California 





have not enough riches—to buy it from me.’ 

RODMAN: Then he speaks just as he did the last time ? 

BEATRIZ: Yes, Sefior. Every time he has spoken the same. 

RODMAN: Ah, I understand. Well, we are fortunate to have your 
services as an interpreter, Miss Beatrice ; but I am disposed to ask of you 
something more. Can you not use your influence with Sefior Iberrola in 
my behalf? He must sell the property sometime ; why not now when a 
fair price is offered ? 

BEATRIZ: I must tell you, sir, that I have no influence with my 
father. I am only a woman, and to him little more than a child, When 
he sold the rest of his land I strove to—to—advise him, but he would not 
listen to me. 

IBERROLA (i Spanish): What are you saying to one another, my 
daughter ? 

BEATRIZ (im Spanish): He says that much of the surrounding land 
has sold at fifty dollars an acre, but I answered him that it was long ago. 
Now it will bring more. 

IBERROLA (im Spanish): ‘That is right, my daughter. 

BEATRIZ (40 Rodman): I have spoken to him, Sefior, but he will not 
heed me. 

RODMAN: Tell me, Miss Beatriz, how it happened that your father sold 
the remainder of his estate. Ten thousand acres he has parted with for 
trifling sums, yet he refuses now to sell me this fragment at a fair price. 

BEATRIZ: Shall I interpret to him ? 

RODMAN: No, no. Answer me yourself. 

BEATRIZ: My father parted with some of the land before he under- 
stood its true value—and the rest was stolen from him. 

RODMAN: Stolen from him ! 

BEATRIZ: Yes. In your American law courts. There are lawyers that 
know how to steal land, just as horse-thieves know how to run off stock. 

Converses in a low tone with her father 

RODMAN: I say, Daniels, now is the proper time for you to bring 


forward the lawsuit suggestion. 
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DANIELS: Excuse me; I am merely a listener at this interview and 
decline to take a hand. But tell me; is my guess correct? Does the 
interpreter hold the key to the situation ? 

RODMAN: Yes; that is it exactly. 

DANIELS (chuckling): And you have picked the lock and gotten 
inside ? 

RODMAN: Where I feel more likea thief than a gentleman. I should 
have told her at the outset—(4e pauses to listen. 

IBERROLA (i# Spanish): Speak not with such harshness, nor so 
proudly to the Americans. I am told that the young man has inherited 
great wealth and is well disposed toward his neighbors. Tell him frankly 
of our distress, of the many hours, day and night, you spend over your 
needle wotk, by which alone we are saved from hunger. Appeal to him, 
in the name of his family, for the honor of his country, not to defraud 
an old man and his helpless daughter. 

RODMAN (aside to Daniels): My conscience is easier for having de- 
ceived this young woman, when I think how villainously she has wronged 
me to her father. 

BEATRIZ: Gentlemen, my father wishes to give you his final answer. 

RODMAN: Let us hear it. 

BEATRIZ: I will repeat his words as he spoke them: ‘ For many gen- 
erations my ancestors have held these lands, ten thousand acres in 
extent, from the mountains down to the sea. Here in this house were 
born my grandfather, my father and myself. Years ago when I was but 
young, the Americans came to this country and with honeyed words of 
friendship persuaded me to sell part of the estate to them. Gentlemen, 
the man who sells his land is by so much false to his ancestors and a 
traitor to his country. I was ignorant then, but now I understand. 
When I would sell no more, they incited my neighbors to go to law with 
me over the place of the boundary line. As the costs of the suit increased, 
my lands disappeared, until today, gentlemen, you see me living like an 
Indian on a mere chile-patch, in a house fast crumbling to dust. My 
peons are scattered and lost, and of my own blood none survive save 
my daughter. And you ask me, for a miserable handful of gold, to leave 
the one piece of earth that still remains, and go forth among strangers 
landless as a beggar. Ah, that I had a son, gentlemen, to give you my 
answer, that being a man and the inheritor of the name and the estate, 
he might share with me in this refusal! I shall never sell this land. 
Mine it is now and mine it shall remain to the day of my death. Let 
this answer be for once and for all.’ 

IBERROLA (im Spanish): You have spoken well, my daughter. I see 
in the young man’s face that he is moved. 

BEATRIZ (in an undertone): The Virgin forgive me! 

She converse aside wit! er father 

RODMAN: Daniels, I have changed my mind. My happiness no 
longer depends upon the possession of this piece of property. 

DANIELS: She is magnificent. What eyes, eh! But remember, if 
the old man is disposed to sell, some one may buy and hold for blackmail. 
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RODMAN: I have a plan to cover that. 


He turns to the old man and addresses him in Spanish. At the first words Beatriz starts forward and look 
wildly about her 


RODMAN (in Spanish): Since my last visit here, Sefior Iberrola, | 
have acquired some knowledge of your idiom, and if you will bear with 
my errors I will speak in it. 

IBERROLA (i Spanish): Your speech is clear, Sefior Rodman. I am 
pleased to hear you. 

BEATRIZ (in English): You have deceived me! 

RODMAN: Or was it you that sought to deceive me, yes, and your 
father as well! 

BEATRIZ: You will not betray me? 

RODMAN: That rests with yourself. 

BEATRIZ: And has itall been in vain; must we give up the land? 

RODMAN: That also rests with yourself. 

BEATRIZ: With myself, Sefior? I will do anything that I may in 
honor— 

IBERROLA (in Spanish): Will you not speak in Spanish, that I may 
understand you? 

RODMAN (in Spanish): As regards the property, Sefior Iberrola, you 
Say you will sell. Good; I will give you two thousand dollars for it. 

BEATRIZ: Oh, Sejfior! 

RODMAN (in English): Hush! If I do not buy it, some one else will. 

BEATRIZ: But you said— 

IBERROLA (in Spanish): The price is munificent. My answer is brief. 
I accept. 

Beatriz clasps her hands and sinks back in her chair 

RODMAN (in Spanish): And now that the place is mine, to do with 
as I please, I will ask Miss Beatriz to accept it as a present from me. 

BEATRIZ: I cannot accept such a gift from you, Sefior. 

RODMAN: One moment; wait till you hear the conditions that are 
attached. 

IBERROLA: Speak not rashly, my daughter. What are the conditions ? 

RODMAN: If at any time Miss Beatriz chooses to part with the land, 
let me be the purchaser. 

BEATRIZ: If I should accept it, Sefior, I would do as you wished in 
such a matter. But it is too valuable a gift and I— 

RODMAN: I told you it rested with yourself. 

BEATRIZ (after a pause): And what other condition, Sefior? 

RODMAN: A little one, yet it may mean much. It is right that people 
whose lands adjoin should know one another well and be good friends, 
is it not? 

IBERROLA: Verily, Sefior, you will always find a warm welcome in 
this house. Henceforth you shall be to me as my own son. 

RODMAN: And you, Beatriz? 

BEATRIZ (pulling forward her hand): We shall be good friends, 
Sefior Rodman. 

They stand for a moment looking one another in the face 

DANIELS (interrupting): I say, Rodman, the next time we come | 
shall bring an interpreter of my own ; for me, this is just a trifle dull! 














A Cow-Boy RACE. tn 


BY < DAVIS 


A pattering rush like the rattle of 
hail 

When the storm king’s wild coursers 
are out on the trail, 

A long-roll of hoofs—and the earth ~ 
is a drum ! 

The Centaurs! See! Over the prai- 
rie they come ! - 


A rollicking, clattering, battering beat ; 
A rythmical thunder of galloping feet ; 
A swift swirling dust-cloud—a mad hurricane 
Of swarthy grim faces and tossing black mane. 





Hurrah! In the face of the steeds of the sun 
The gauntlet is flung and the race is begun ! 


Highland, Cal 


THE MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


BY ADELINE STEARNS WING 





qe HEN, alighting from the prose of a railway carriage, we come 
+4 a upon this picturesque ruin of semi-Moorish architecture, set in 
opalescent landscape of green hills and purple mountains, we 

feel that we have wandered into another century, or become 

} part of an old-time poem. There seems to be a peculiar, 
dreamy atmosphere about the place, shared even by the small 

village—which is a sort of Sleepy Hollow, and the most con- 





servative place in America. 

We remember that there were days when California was an 
almost fabulous country, called ‘‘ Las Californias,” and supposed 
to consist of a series of islands inhabited by griffins and by black 











and warlike amazons, whose armor was of gold and silver. We 
do not wonder that Spaniards galore flocked in search of the land of 
‘The Seven Cities,’’ whose roofs were said to be of gold and whose 
portals studded with turquoises. 

They were all disappointed in their search for wealth; but a strange, 
prosaic people came later, who, digging in the earth, found the gold. 

Strange things were always happening in connection with this coast. 
It was on the island of San Fernandez that Captain Woodes Rogers found 
Alexander Selkirk ; and in consequence Robinson Crusoe has delighted 
generations of children far more than could any amount of gold. 

Simon Hatley, of the ‘‘Gentlemen Adventurers,’’ while on a piratical 


* Bt. John the Beheaded 
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THE MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. it! 


journeys to this coast, just be- 
fore doubling the Cape, shot 
the albatross which suggested 
Coleridge’s immortal Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner. 

When we remember how this 
mission itself sprang up in the 
midst of a wilderness, and blos- 
somed so quickly into all that 
it was of good and rich and 
beautiful, it seems like a tale 
from the Arabian Nights, and 
this a bit of old Spain, trans 
ported here on a Magic Carpet, 
and then turning to ruin and 
decay, like most fairy gifts. 
And still the place has an THE OLD FONT 
atmosphere of its own that holds for you a forgetfulness of the present 
and compels you to its mood. You see this lovely country and the mis 
sion buildings with the eyes of the devoted priests who gave up all of 
love and fame to bring the savage heart to God. 

The Padres chose not only the most fertile spots but those best adapted 
to their half-Moorish architecture. We constantly see its Roman tower 
and rounded arches. San Juan Capistrano was founded in 1776. The 





main buildings, constructed of adobe, were originally in the form of a 
square enclosing a court-yard, the first church being part of this square. 

Covered brick corridors whose roofs were supported on one side by 
pillars twenty-three inches square, and arches with spans of twenty feet, 
and on the other by the walls of the buildings, ran along the four sides 
of the court. There was another covered corridor in front of the build- 
ings and (for the garrison and their families) houses whose main line ran 
at right angles to the front corridor. They also had a corridor. 

The church built in 1806 was the grandest ever reared by the Francis- 
cans in California. It was almost exactly like that of San Francisco 
Antigua, in Guatemala, also an earthquake ruin, though not so large. 

The roof, of stone and cement, was a series of domes, surmounted by 
a bell-tower 125 feet high. We can still see the niches in which statues 
once stood behind the high altar, bits of carving in the stone capitals of 
pilasters, and traces of a delicate greenish blue frescoing. In the center 
of the dome-shaped ceiling of the sacristy is a curious head of Indian 
workmanship. Four bells hang on the northeast corner of the present 
church. 

In the first church are the graves of Father Vicente Oliva and some of 
the Forster family ; and the open grave whence the remains of Padre 
Vicente Fuster were removed. 

The roofs are of tiles, and their red, over the cream color of the old 
walls and against the blue sky, makes a series of exquisite pictures, 
especially when seen through one of the arches, with the red brick 
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showing through the plaster of the pillars. No photograph can do 
justice to this scene. Its color and its atmosphere are to it what perfume 
is to a flower—its very soul. 

We watch misguided persons sitting about and perpetrating horrors in 
red and nightmares in green under the name of water-colors, and lament 
that the mission should be thus caricatured. Would that one of our 
great artists would come and do justice to the most picturesque ruins in 
the United States ! 

Everywhere are indications of the labor of the savage, who seldom 
has an idea of symmetry. The rooms are not perfect parallelograms ; 
pillars are irregular ; and the span of the arches is not always the same. 

In the vestry of the church now used for service are some interesting 
relics. There is a wheel with bells fastened to its rim and turned by a 
crank. This has been used in the service, at the Elevation of the Host, 
since the founding of the mission. A very old silver dish, whose curves 
are enough to turn a curio-hunter a bright emerald green, contains 
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something shaped much like a pestle, but with holes in the larger end, 
for sprinkling holy water. There are a curious old chest of drawers, a 
hair trunk, and some fine old vestments. A short time ago the twenty- 
two carat gold pedestal and crown belonging to the statuette of the 
Virgin were stolen. 

This mission used to have barrels of gold and silver service, but it has 
disappeared—some of it was taken back to the College of San Fernando, 
and after the secularization some of the administrators melted it or took 
it away to be used in their families. 

In a sort of cupboard in one of the rooms are some excellent wooden 
statuettes of saints, of Indian workmanship. The draperies are well 
rendered, the faces good, and the glass eyes gaze through and beyond 
you in a way which suggests unchanging sainthood, no matter to what 
indignities they may be subjected. 

In another closet is a board studded with handle-like irons ; and, when 
you twist it rapidly from side to side, it makes a tremendous noise. Then 
there is a three-cornered box, studded with similar irons, and in this a 
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loose stone was rattled—the whole noise being something appalling and 
indescribable. Both these contrivances were used in the Good Friday 
processions. * 

In the old bapistry is a fine stone font with a curious division, which 
separates the basin for holy water from the place over which the child’s 
head was held during the sprinkling. The cover is of Spanish cedar, 
handsomely carved by some long-dead Indian. 

In the first church is a worm-eaten old confessional, full of secrets. 
The stately Bishop’s chair, in which the first Bishop of California was 
consecrated, is at the house of Judge Egan, a stone’s throw away. 

Over the rooms now used by the priest are some of modern construc- 
tion. To reach them you must climb from his Reverence’s sitting room 
up an incredibly steep stair-case, with impossibly short steps, which 


*To simulate, in the service called “ las tinieblas,”” the anking of chains in Purgatory.—Ex 
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slant in so that you shall not fall. You are rewarded by finding in one 
the remains of what was once the finest library in the State. The beoks 
are in odd leather and sheepskin bindings, and of all conceivable shapes. 
Some of them have a portly dignity quite beyond that of our common 
books of the present day. The quaintest is a little, much-thumbed daily 
prayetservice, printed in red and black. It is thicker than long or wide, 
and once had metal clasps. 

There is not an English book in the collection, and nothing printed 
so late as the Nineteenth century. Most of them are in Latin or Spanish, 
many in manuscript written with a quill. The first page of the record 
of marriages is written and signed by Junipero Serra, the saint and 
pioneer of California. 





L. A. Eng. Co. Photo. by Bertrand 


Within the last ten years many of the arches have fallen; and within 
twenty-five the buildings have been barbarously treated. There is 
scarcely a trace left of the ’dobe wall which once enclosed the eighty 
acres of orchard, vineyards and gardens. 

Belonging to the mission were once aqueducts, reservoirs, cisterns and 
zanjas, of brick, stone and cement. In the village are still many 
covered masonry aqueducts. Across neighboring ravines were extensive 
flumes, supported on brick piers, in a style now unused ; but they have 
been ruthlessly used as quarries, and scarcely a vestige of them remains. 

Near where a trail once used by the padres comes from the hills into 
the valley is a sycamore, which must have been old when San Juan was 
founded. At noon the shade measures a hundred and fifty feet. 

Near Capistrano is a clump of trees under which the celebrated bandit, 
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Flores (who, with his men, plundered and terrorized the pueblo for 
days), ambushed and killed the Sheriff of Los Angeles county and all 
but one of his posse. The last arms of the Californians were hidden in 
the mission of Capistrano and captured by Frémont. 

We wander back through the quaint little village, with everywhere 
its adobe ruins, and revel in the calm content of the placid inhabitants. 
They sit in bright-colored clothes under the brush roofs of their piazzas, 
and obligingly make water-color pictures of themselves. 

In the rush of our century Capistrano stands calm and still. Kind 
Nature goes on draping the sad old ruins of the mission with bewildering 
lines and colors—or does she wave, in each tiny grass and flower on the 
crumbling walls, a flag of triumph over those who invaded her unbroken 
privacy ? 


Glendale, Cal 


A BALLADE OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY EDWARD W. BARNARD 


Cythera desolated overseas 
Lies, all her storied charms afar dispread 
On torrid winds and reeking in the lees 
Of Neptune’s salt sea-wine. Her lovers dead 
’Tombed in the jagged reef, their vows unsaid 
For everness of eons. There is moan 
In ev'ry surge that tumbles o’er her throne 
Once set on hills that bathed in airs divine. 
But better things than she e’er shewed are shown 
On this thrice happy strand of song and shine. 


The golden fruit of the Hesperides 
From reach of mortal ken is faded, fled : 

The blossoms that made drunken Hybla’s bees 
With surfeit sweet of sweets, long since are shed. 
Arcadian wines and ways are soured or sped ; 
But here are groves of gold bound in a zone 
Of bloom as honey-sweet as Hybla’s own ! 

The deep delights of Cypris’ kingdoms nine 
Are Sodom-apples by the pleasures known 

On this thrice happy strand of song and shine. 


My strong, young mariner, ship an ye please 

To unsunned, blustrous bays where sails are shred; 
Or summer, if ye list, in Arctic dzse, 

Or draw equatorwards the journey’s thread. 

When grog is plenty and the mate’s abed 

No shrieking gales ye mind from east’ard blown. 

But strength will fail, and hours grow lorn and lone. 
Then, make the last port on this shore of mine ! 

Here’s Youth’s Renaissance—care forever flown, 
On this thrice happy strand of song and shine. 
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Prince, leave the Orient’s ashes and atone 

For misspent years. The East is haughty grown ! 
We lack her tumult, tinsel, manners fine ; 

But Beauty speaks from peak, from tree, from stone, 
On this thrice happy strand of song and shine. 


Fall River, Mass 


A CHEERFUL SOUL. 


HE large hare of California, or ‘‘ Jack-rabbit,’’ is the embodiment 
of happiness and contentment. Adversity seems to develop 
rather than repress his love of life. No one who has not seen 

him run his morning race with the sunlight as it streams blazing over 
the desert, skimming miles of the fiery plain like a bird, all alone, too, 
and for the mere fun of running ; no one who has not seen him spend 
the day beneath an artemisia whose sickly shade but intensifies the heat, 
and come forth smiling at evening to run the sun a race to bed, can 
appreciate his happy nature. How he lives for years (as in the desert) 
where there is no green feed for miles, never touching water even with 
plenty of it at hand, running leagues every day at full speed in a fiery 
furnace with but five per cent. of moisture in the air; how he keeps the 
water in his blood without evaporating it through his lungs even if his 
skin were waterproof; and how, during years of this kind of life, he 
keeps cheerful and fat on ground that even the lizard has to vacate, are 
problems I leave to others. That he should be content on this side of 
the mountains, is not remarkable. 

Plant an alfalfa field near by and he soon gets lazy. Prosperity over- 
comes him and he falls an easy prey to dogs that he could laugh at when 
he raced the plains. But when in good running order the hare can lead 
the best hounds the merriest chase of any animal that lives. When 
grey tints creep over the wild oats that have so long robed the rolling 
hills in a carpet of gold, and the goldenrod reverses these colors in the 
meadow, before the winter rains have so softened the ground that it is 
unsafe for fast or rough riding, a dash after the hare on a good horse and 
behind good dogs is one of the most charming of outings. 

The horse enjoys the sport as well as the dogs do; and tries his best to 
outrun the procession. The ground flies beneath you, the surrounding 
mountains swim in a haze, the whole amphitheater seems to turn around 
while you are standing still. Vainly the hare twists and sends the dogs 
spinning ahead in confusion, while he scuds away on his new tack with- 
out the loss of an instant, so far as you can see. All ordinary dogs fall 
out of the race. Even the wiry and swift coyote, though he loves hare 
more than anything else, rarely if ever feels hungry enough for a stern 
chase. But if the greyhounds are good and the brush not too near, the 
hare’s doubling only postpones his end, however untiring his foot, or 
frequent his twists. Vainly he lays his ears flatter upon his neck and 
lets out another link of his reserve speed. Before he has made many 








turns he is caught — perhaps in mid air—and dogs and hare go rolling 
over in a heap together. 

And yet there is more satisfaction in seeing the smooth scamp shake 
another reef out of his sail as he nears some haven of cover and vanish 
in it, just as you think he has made his last tack 

For the rifle the hare makes the finest of all running targets. He 
seems fully aware of it, and gives you all the sport there is in it. Now 
he makes a sudden burst of speed just as you think you have held far 
enough ahead of him, and the dry earth flies just behind his flickering 
tail. He has been running so swift and so low that you have figured 
only on his forward motion. He seems aware of it; and as the next 
shot flies from your repeater he skips high in air and goes gaily on, with 
the dust flying beneath. Then as you again hold far ahead of the line 
of brown, now vanishing more swiftly than ever, it executes as fancy 
a twist as you ever saw before the hounds, and a puff of dust flies from 
one side of it. Before the empty shell has reached the top of the arch 
in which it leaps whizzing above your head with your haste to reload, 


you are alone with the reflection that you shot ‘‘ mighty close, anyhow ! 


IT 1S GOOD TO BE ALIVE. 


BY HARL TTE PERKINS STETSON 
It is good to be alive when the trees shine green 
And the steep red hills stand up against the sky ; 
Big sky, blue sky, with flying clouds between— 
It is good to be alive and see the clouds drive by. 


It is good to be alive when the strong winds blow, 
The strong sweet winds blowing straight off the sea, 
Great sea, green sea, with swinging ebb and flow 

It is good to be alive and see the waves roll free. 
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THE MOTHER MOUNTAINS. 


BY CHAS. F LUMMIS 





HERE is wonderful significance in the name Sierra Madre ; a 
poetry which the self-satisfied race would be none the worse 
for capacity to feel; an aptness upon which science at a 
latter century’s end cannot improve. It means more than 
the shaping of an infinite brood of foothills; more than a 
synonym for ‘‘the tallest range.’’ It is not Mother of 
Mountains, but Mother Mountains; whose offspring is — 
Southern California. 

Into the mysteries along whose rim we crawl, the child- 











heart sees often deeper than do the brains of maturity. So it 
is, perhaps, nothing strange that a simple people of the childhood of the 
race, feeling dimly but truly toward wisdom yet to dawn, ‘‘ put names”’ 
beyond which the author of Cosmos could not have gone. 

For in all lands and in all times the mountains have been the mothers. 
Upreared from the driveling chaos that was without form and void, 
redeemed from the curse of barrenness that lay upon all the flat-breasted 
earth in the Beginning, they grew up to be mates of the sea. To him 
they have borne all that is. Every landscape that man looks or has ever 
looked upon was begotten of the ocean vapors upon the mellowing 
peaks. Every grain of sand of those that make the globe was conceived 
in that womb of rock and brought forth in piecemeal labors. Every 
tree and grass-blade, every throb of animate life, traces descent to the 
mountains at last. They are the geographic Eve. 

There is no longer the stature of their youth, nor its fire. They are 
bent with ages, wrinkled and gray with infinite motherhood; but in 
their heart is still the life of the world. Still the sea reaches up to them 
by sun and winds, still they quicken with his vapors to bear the germs 
of earth-life ; still they suckle the thirsty land, and cover its rock-bones 
with plumpness from their own emaciation. 

So the Sierra Madre has been the geologic mother of Southern Cali- 
fornia. There can be no erosion on a dead level ; and without erosion 
there never would have been soil. It is the Mother Range whose up- 
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rising caught the clouds and frosts which else would have passed by ; that 
armed water with the alternate weapons of gravity and cold (the only 
agents by which it could ever conquer rock on an earth-building scale); 
that has given of her ripening granites to be carried down to fill this 
once vast lap of primary rock with soil, upon which an Eden blooms 
today. And it is still going on. Every day by infinitesimals the 
maternal transfer of tissues proceeds. The peaks grow gaunter, the 
valleys wax fat. Beyond them the Pacific, ever changing but never 
changed, unaged by the ages, mumbles lazily to the shore or blinks 
approvingly to that patient, wrinkled, snow-crowned face up yonder — 
what is left of the stark young range he took to wife when Time was 
new. 

There are many higher mountain chains, and many of more promising 
exterior ; yet world-wide travelers who peer inside this vast brown 
barrier between God's country and the desert are invariably charmed. 
The Sierra Madre has a character of its own. It is unlike any other 
range easily accessible to civilized man ; and by its setting is peerless. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, before she had seen California, wrote of Cheyenne 
mountain, Colorado, as ‘‘the only mountain in the world without a 
base;’’ but here are some hundreds of miles of peaks far higher than 
Cheyenne and fully as abrupt from the plain. The greatest of American 
mountaineers, John Muir, calls them ‘‘ more rigidly inaccessible, in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, than any other range I ever attempted 
to penetrate.’’ Mr. Muir’s notions of penetrating, however, are special- 
istic. The hunter will think with him; but the fisherman, camper or 
general mountain ‘‘ outer’’ will hardly think of the thing at all. The 
angles of the range are all astoundingly swift. The peaks of the entire 
Southwest are almost invariably abrupt; but another great chain of 
mountains of anything like such precipitousness is not in all North Amer- 
ica. Indeed, there is only one comparison in the whole New World 
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the giant Cordillera of Peru and upper Chile. That far exceeds the 
Sierra Madre in length and altitude, and is about as sheer; but lacks 
the unique beauties of the Southern California cordillera. 

There is, probably, no other place on the globe where so much geo 
graphy is crowded into so few miles, The 22,000-foot peaks of Peru rise 
above a country of the tropics ; but, though nearer the equator, Peru is 
less fertile than Southern California, and has no spot where the tourist 
may rise in two hours from palm and banana to the snow-bred conifers 
—nor could, even if there were air-line railroads. Probably Popocaté- 
petl — highest peak north of Panamd — is nearest rival; but it does not 
match the graphic contrasts of California. 
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To look up from the aisles of an orchard heavy with orange-blossoms 
and golden with fruit to snowpeaks whose summits are not ten miles 
away in an air-line is an experience not to be had outside of the New 
Garden of Eden ; and is a hint of the surprises in store for the traveler. 
There is no other place known of man where half an hour’s ride will 
carry one from Florida to Maine, as it will at one point of the Mother 
Mountains — and would at all points if each peak had its mountain rail- 
road. I believe there is no other spot where the dweller in a city of 
80,000 can leave a home among bananas and oranges and within 25 miles 
find the northern trout, deer, bear, bighorn, and other game ; or ride 
from his door on electric cars to the heart of a wilderness of great peaks, 
gashed with vast cajions. 

Los Angeles is less than 500 feet above the sea—and no Southern Cal- 
ifornia town of any size is 1500 feet. The Sierra Madre, not a dozen miles 
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away as the crow flies, has an average altitude higher than any moun- 
tain in the East, and peaks towering twice as tall. Their snows endure 
far into the summer, on the northern slope, and sometimes on the south- 
ern — the magnificent reservoir which gives to drink to all this thirsty 
land. The streams are invariably small but surpassingly beautiful — 
signed ‘‘ perfect’’ with heaven’s own autograph of trout. There are 
dizzy cajions, exquisite waterfalls, ferny dells, great forests of giant pines 
and firs, hidden cafiadas shady with enormous sycamores — and on the 
last peaks the bald domes of colossal granite. You will hardly clamber 
to these beauties up the face of the wall, precipitous and chaparro- 
matted ; but at every few miles Nature’s self has opened the door for you 
by some half-hidden cleft. There you shall find that what looked from 
outside a simple brown wall of 6000 to 11,000 feet high, upheaved in a 
single ridge, is in fact a very wilderness of peaks, where you might 
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wander for years and still not ferret out 
the last cafion nor make conquest of the 
ultimate summit. When you consider 
that the White Mountains — which, 
though only toys in comparison with 
grown-up mountains, are still among 
the most attractive of spots— could be 
pitched over the Sierra Madre, any- 
where, and forever lost, their wild heads 
not even peeping over the ‘‘ hog-backs,”’ 
their biggest trees looking like saplings 
among their new neighbors, their no- 
blest gorges unidentified among a thou- 
sand as wild and deep; and that ten 
White Mountain ranges strung end to 
to end would make but a small part of 
the Sierra Madre, superficially, and in 
height and savagery would still less 
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some notion of the mountaineering 
pleasures that are practically at the door of all Southern California. 

Peaks loftier than Mont Cenis or the Simplon, peaks twice as tall as 
Mt. Washington, here look down not on the timorous valleys of Switzer- 
land nor the winter-slaved intervales of New Hampshire, but upon a land 
of eternal summer, whose semi-tropic fruits and flowers climb to their 
very feet. Here the palm and the chirimoya wave; yonder five miles 
the same stream which irrigates them swarms with the trout of Maine. 
Here is the perennial humming-bird ; and ten miles up there the haunt 
of the glacial cimarron. In thesame half day you may pluck roses from 
a bush that has clambered to your ridgepole in three years, and the alpine 
vegetation of Labrador. In ‘‘ winter’’ you can snowball at 9 a. m., and 
at :1 be bathing in asummer sea. It makes a radical difference whether 
geography be stretched out flat or stood up on end ; and that is why you 
can here travel several thousand miles north in the course of two or 
three hours. 

Another curious fact is that 
every town in Southern Califor- 
nia—an area, you remember, 
larger than New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, 
with an extra Massachusetts 
and two more Rhode Islands 
thrown in for luck—is 
‘*handier’’ to such mountains 
than Concord is to the White 





range or Boston to the Berk- 
shire hills. That is to say, 
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New England might have an equal chance for mountain outings if a 
procession of double-decked Mt. Washingtons stretched from Bangor to 
Philadelphia, with spurs abutting upon Montpelier, Concord, Boston, 
Holyoke, Providence, Hartford and Albany. 

This vast huddle of granite giants is worthy to be better known than 
itis. Whether you take it in little or in large; whether you dip into 
one or many of the ‘‘ raging Sespe’’ or the noble recesses from Antelope 
Valley, or the handier cafions within easy reach from Los Angeles - 
Millard’s Cafion, Arroyo Seco, Rubio Cajion, Eaton Cajion, San Gabriel 
Cafion, San Antonio Cafion—or Mt. Lowe, Wilson’s Peak, ‘‘Old 
Baldy,’’ Mt. San Bernardino, Mt. San Jacinto, or any other of the host 
of peaks and gorges, it repays you as few mountain regions do. You 
can hardly find a valid excuse for ignoring it; since no other great 
mountain range in the world can be explored so cheaply, so handily, 
with so many ‘“ modern conveniences.’’ Nature—who knows, quite as 
well as the philosophers, that mountains have as much to say in the 
development of human character as in the modeling of continents — has 
seen to it that here no thing shall be lacking that can aid her experi- 
ment in the evolution of a new race. 

The highest peaks in California are bunched at the southern end of 
the Sierra Nevada, culminating in Mt. Whitney (nearly 15,000 feet) the 
loftiest mountain in the United States. In the Sierra Madre itself the 
tallest peaks are Mt. San Bernardino (see page 88, July number) 11,800 
feet; Mt. San Jacinto and Mt. San Antonio. 


THE PAMPAS INDUSTRY. 


BY ARA PAL IN BROWN 


MONG the many characteristic industries of Southern California 
is the unique one of cultivating for decorative purposes the 
beautiful, feathery fronds known as pampas grass. It is not 

many years since specimens of this ornamental grass sold in Eastern 
cities for one dollar each. They were placed in vases on parlor mantels, 
or adorned a corner with their crossed stems tied with ribbon, attracting 
wondering admiration wherever they were seen. 

Southern California is the only part of the United States where the 
Gynerium argenteum, as it is known in botanies, is grown for sale. The 
extent of the industry may be realized from the fact that about 2,000,000 
plumes are now harvested in this section each year, which are marketed 
in Europe, as well as in the Eastern States. 

Pampas grass originally came from South America, the seed being first 
cultivated in England in 1843. Plants were brought to this country in 
1848, and for years thereafter were used in Eastern lawns during the 
summer, and kept in cellars while there was danger from frost, no partic- 
ular attention being paid to the plumes. In 1872 Mr. Joseph Sexton, of 
Santa Barbara, planted pampas seed and started a new industry on the 
Pacific Coast. He soon discovered that if the plumes were cut from the 
plant before they had burst entirely from the sheaths which cover them, 
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exposure to the sun would cause them to become fluffy. Samples 
treated in this way were sent to Peter Henderson, New York, and or- 
ders for more were at once received from that eminent florist. Mr. 
Sexton now has 5,000 hills of the grass, which yield about 250,000 plumes 
a year, and several other persons in Santa Barbara county are largely 
engaged in the business. 

Los Angeles county produces about half the pampas crop of Southern 
California. The pioneer of this county in the industry is Mr. J. M. Stew- 
art, of this city. His plantation was very profitable, but is now a thickly 
settled part of the city, having been divided into residence lots at the 
time of the ‘‘ boom,”’ 

Mr. W. C. Holman, of Downey, has been growing pampas grass on a 
large scale for more than ten years, and is perfectly satisfied with the 
results. Mrs. Harriet W. R. Strong, of Whittier, planted this graceful 
grass between her young walnut trees six years ago, and has marketed 
300,000 plumes in one year, employing a harvesting force of over sixty 
hands. 

There are male and female plants, but, as the plumes of the male are 
not ornamental, only the roots of the best female plants are used for 
propagation. They are divided, one hill making six good plants, and 
are set 10x16 feet apart in soil which has been plowed deep and culti- 
vated. Each hill will produce a few small plumes the first year, and 
from 75 to 150 plumes the second and third years. The plants some- 
times grow twenty feet tall and measure sixteen feet across. After the 
fifth year the old ones are cut or burned down. In valleys no irrigation 
is required ; on high ground the plants are watered once a month during 
the summer. Early in September the sharp-edged grass is trimmed, 
and the plumes are cut as soon as their tips emerge from the coverings. 
The sheaths are then pulled off by hand; usually women do this work, 
skillful hands earning $1.50 a day. Boys lay the plumes in an open, 
sunny spot upon the ground, and gather them in after they have dried 
sufficiently. This takes two or three days in some localities, while in 
others, where there is no fog or dampness, one day suffices. Next, they 
are packed away in a curing-house for a few weeks, then arranged in 
three grades for shipment. The first grade plumes are three feet long, 
or more. If they are to go by express, they are packed in bales of 2000 
plumes, covered with burlap. Boxes holding about 3000 plumes are used 
for freight. Prices have ranged from $200 a thousand in the beginning 
of the industry down to $30 in times of poor sale. At present the plumes 
bring from $40 to $60 a thousand. 

Their availability for decoration has not been fully realized until quite 
recently. Mrs. Strong did much to show the public the possibilities of 
pampas when she created her beautiful palace in the California building 
at the World’s Fair. She utilized the grass for the outer covering of the 
walls, for friezes, dados, fringes, tapestry hangings, rugs, and many ar- 
tistic designs, within. Wanamaker’s great store in Philadelphia has 
been strikingly adorned with plumes furnished by Mrs. Strong. Through 
her efforts the pampas, or Columbian plume, as she termed it, became 
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known as a national emblem. During the last Presidential campaign, 
both Republicans and Democrats throughout the country carried in their 
conventions and ratification processions devices invented of pampas by 
this energetic lady. A year or two ago it was the fashion in England to 
use pampas plumes to simulate the coat-of-arms of Prince Albert. Half 
a million of them were sent from California for this purpose. 

They are very effective on such occasions as weddings, balls, and en- 
tertainments public or private. They may be dyed any color and used, 
as flowers are, to give each room distinctive features. In their natural 
color of rich, creamy white, light as a puff and graceful beyond descrip- 
tion, they are always admirable. A pleasanter occupation could scarcely 
be found than the cultivation of pampas grass. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


A PIONEER OF 31. 
BY H. ft BARROWS 

Y the death recently of Jonathan J. Warner, there disappeared 
the last but one of that notable band of American pioneers who 
settled on this far-distant and almost unknown shore of the 
South Seas some sixty-odd years ago. The men whocould in those days 
traverse a continent and face all the hardships and dangers incident to 
such a journey, the greater portion of which was through a hostile 
Indian country ; or who could travel 15,000 or 20,000 miles by water 
around the great antarctic capes, that they might find a new and better 
land where they could establish for themselves homes, must have pos- 
sessed unusual force of character. Effeminate men did not then, nor do 

they in any age, undertake such journeys. 

It was the good fortune of the writer of these lines to know personally 
nearly all of that early group of Argonauts, who were born mostly 
about the beginning of this century, and who arrived in California a 
little before or a little after 1830; and he can truly say that their portraits 
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as they hang in the chambers of his memory, have such a clear-cut and 
characteristic individuality that, by some subtle alchemy of the 
imagination, they seem to become more picturesque and interesting as 
they recede further and further into the dim past. 

I believe Alfred Robinson, who came in 1829, is still living in San 
Francisco ; all the rest have set out—some of them a generation ago—on 
that longer journey to a farther and fairer land. 

Col. Warner was born in Lyme, Conn., November 20, 1807. He was 
named Jonathan after several of his ancestors, and Jonathan Trumbull 
after Governor Jonathan Trumbull of Connecticut ; but when, in after 
years, he was rechristened in Catholic California (then a province of 
Mexico), inasmuch as Trumbull had no equivalent in Spanish, and was 
not easily pronounced by Spanish-speaking people, he was named Juan 
José ; and he has ever been known since as John J., or J. J. Warner. 

He went west to St. Louis, an invalid, in 1830, in search of a milder 
climate than that of his native State. There he joined a trading party 
bound for Santa Fé. From that point he set out with ten other men for 
California, in September, 1831. The object of the expedition was to buy 
mules and horses for the Louisiana market, and they took along with 
them five pack animals laden with Mexican silver dollars. The party 
traveled by way of Albuquerque, San Xavier de Tubac and Tucson, 
reaching Los Angeles December 5, 1831. In 1837 Col. Warner was 
married to Anita Gale at San Luis Rey. Miss Gale had been brought 
up in the family of Don Pio Pico’s mother, and Don Pio stood as sponsor 
at Mr. Warner’s marriage, thereby becoming, according to the beautiful 
custom of all Spanish countries, the padrino or god-father of the married 
couple. Both of them thereafter, to the end of their lives, without 
exception, addressed Don Pio by the endearing title of ‘‘padrino ;"’ 
and he as uniformly addressed them 
as ‘ 

In 1840-41, Col. Warner visited the 
Atlantic States, going and returning 
by way of Mexico. While on this 


ahijados,’’ or god-children. 


visit he delivered a public address in 
Rochester, N. Y., in which he urged 
the building of a Pacific railroad. 
Afterwards Stephen Whitney achieved 
a national reputation by taking up and 
elaborating Col. Warner’s suggestion. 
Thirty or forty years later Col. War- 
ner’s dream was realized, and he had 
the pleasure of riding across the con- 
tinent over such a road, as’a guest of 
its builders. In 1844, having been 
naturalized as a citizen of Mexico, he 
received a grant of the rancho Agua 
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traveler emerging from the great Colorado desert 
has found a hospitable haven of rest. In 1857, 

having been compelled by hostile Indians 
to abandon with his family his ranch, 

he moved to Los Angeles. The 
following year he commenced the 
publication of the Southern Vineyard 














newspaper, first as a weekly, and 
afterward as asemi-weekly. While 
a resident of San Diego county, 
and after the admission of Califor 
nia into the Union, he represented 
that county in the State Senate ; 
and in 1860 was elected to the 
Assembly from Los Angeles 
county. 

Col. Warner was a clear thinker 
and a man of much intellectual 
ability. He has long been recog- 
nized as an authority in matters 
relating to early California (Ameri- 
can) history. He came of good stock, 
of English extraction, His father, Selden 
Warner, was a graduate of Yale college 
in 1782; his eldest brother was the father of 
Mrs. Waite, widow of Chief Justice Morrison 
R. Waite of the U. S. Supreme Court; his |. 4. #n«.« Photo. by Schumacher 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Selden, was ‘? “4°%®® /UST BEFORE HIS DEATH 
a colonel in the revolutionary army, and was the great-grandfather of 
Chief Justice Waite. 

He always ‘took an interest in the political, social and indus- 
trial life of our country; and watched somewhat closely the trend 
of the world’s thought. He was an omnivorous reader. When Mrs 
Helen Hunt Jackson was here studying the Mission Indian question, 
she gained much valuable information concerning them and their ways 
from Col. Warner. She also obtained from him historical and other data 
relating to the pastoral life of the Californians, both before and after the 
close of the Mission era, which she with consummate art wove into the 
story of Ramona. 

Col. Warner was one of the founders and was the first president of 
the Historical Society of Southern California. He left an unfinished 
manuscript of reminiscences of early California, which also includes a 
somewhat detailed account of the various trading and trapping expedi- 
tions which reached California in the early decades of this century. His 
intimate acquaintance with the personnel of those adventurous com- 
panies who ‘blazed the way’’ for the march of American civilization 
across the continent, makes these reminiscences very valuable. 

He was joint author with Judge Benjamin Hayes and Dr. J. 
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P. Widney of the (1876) Centennial A/istorical Sketch of Los Angeles 
County, a valuable publication, now out of print. His contribution 
covered the period from 1776 to 1847. 

During the latter years of his life, as he neared the age of eighty, his 
eyesight failed him, and he finally became totally blind ; but his intel- 
lectual faculties remained clear to the last. He died April 11, 1895, in 
his eighty-eighth year, at his home just southwest of this city. He left 
three living children and several grandchildren. And so passed away 
one of the notable American founders of this commonwealth. 


Los Angeles 


SOME LEMONS. 


BY M. Y BEACH 


HE largest lemon ranch in this country, if not in the world, is at 
Chula Vista, a suburb of San Diego; its present 1,000 acres soon 
to be increased by 500 acres of young trees. This large lemon 
grove is all in one patch, level as a barn floor; one side bounded by San 
Diego bay. When it comes into full bearing it will yield 1,200,000 to 
2,000,000 boxes of marketable lemons every year. The present Eastern 
price of cured lemons is $3.50 to $4.50 per box. If these prices are 
maintained, the lemon industry will be of much importance to California. 
San Diego county excels as a lemon district. Proximity to the coast 
seems necessary for growing the best lemons. There are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of mesa land adjacent to San Diego on which lemons 
can be grown. North of the city boundary the Linda Vista district of 
43,000 acres of rolling mesa is about to be put under irrigation. Lemon 
ranches now established there yield abundant crops. All around San 
Diego bay lemon ranches have been started during the last three years, 
the combined product of which may soon exclude foreign lemons from 
the home market, In fact San Diego county might supply the markets 
of the world with lemons, so favorable are the climatic and soil con- 
ditions. 

Lemon growing requires care and skill. It was not until recently that 
Californians followed the best methods for securing the largest results 
from their orchards. Experience proves that Lisbon, Sicily and Eureka 
lemons are the varieties for cultivation in this district. The trees are 
planted eighty to the acre. Each acre needs one foot of water annually, 
or from 350,000 to 400,000 gallons, costing about $35 per acre annually. 
A tree is strictly in full bearing when eight to ten years old. As yet, 
there are not many full-bearing trees in this county. In 1893 there 
were 8,000; there are nearly 16,000 this year. There were 162,000 non- 
bearing trees in 1893 ; the number this year is 283,000. 

Immunity from frost gives San Diego an advantage over other lemon- 
growing sections. The temperature, while never too low, is sufficiently 
cool to prevent too much sugar forming in the fruit. Consequently the 
acid test of the lemons is about 92 per cent. The acid test of lemons 
grown elsewhere is about 85 per cent., according to published reports. 
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The principal harvesting time is from November to February. Lemons 
are picked by hand, placed in trays in the curing house and allowed to 
cure for about two months, in a temperature as nearly 60 degrees as 
possible. Packers sortthem, wrap in tissue papers and box for ship- 
ment. The most desirable lemons measure 2 to 2'4 inches in diameter, 
are thin-skinned and full of acid. When properly cared for, California 
lemons keep perfectly for six to eight months, In keeping qualities 
they excel any other lemons in the world, and have thus far won all 
honors in competition with lemons from other districts. 

A properly cared-for ranch should be cultivated semi-monthly. Once 
in several years the trees are enveloped in a canvas covering and 
thoroughly fumed with chemicals. A white and a black scale once 
injured the trees, but these pests are now fonght successfully and inex- 
pensively. Ranchers who do not neglect their trees, have very little 
bother from scale. To keep trees healthy, fertilizer is used occasionally. 
This, with constant cultivation and judicious irrigation, is all that is 
needed. 

Profits from lemon culture vary (according to the skill of the rancher 
and his ability to market his fruit at the best paying moment) from $50 
to $250 per acre, average. A lemon tree should yield five boxes annually. 
Exceptional trees have yielded forty. It costs 75 cents a box to pick and 
pack the fruit. Some San Diego ranchers have actually shown net profit 
of one dollar per box, or £400 per acre. Good lemon lands (with water) 
set with three-year-old trees costs $250 to $500 an acre, though much 
higher prices have been recorded. 


San Dre Ca 


THE COMING OF THE FATHER. 


‘‘Within two miles of the house he struck off from the highway into 
a narrow path .. . overgrown with the wild mustard. 

‘‘ The wild mustard in Southern California is like that spoken of in 
the New Testament, in the branches of which the birds of the air may 
rest. Coming up so slender... that dozens can find starting-point in 
an inch, it darts up. . . five, ten, twenty feet . . . interlocking with 
all the other hundreds around it, till it is an inextricable network like 
lace. Then it bursts into yellow bloom still finer, more feathery and 
lace-like. . . . The cloud of blossom seems floating in the air. ... With 
a clear blue sky behind it. . . it looks like a golden snowstorm. . . 

‘‘Father Salvierderra soon found himself in a veritable thicket of 
these delicate branches, high above his head, and so interlaced that he 
could make headway only by slowly and patiently disentangling them, 
as one would disentangle a skein of silk.’’ 

And thus, coming through the mustard, he meets ‘‘Ramona.’’ [ See 
next page. | 


* Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson : pp. 50, 51 
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The N. Y. /ndependent, one of the oldest and most powerful of the 
religious papers of the United States, in a very kind notice of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE ( June 13) says: 


The expert study of an interesting locality under all its aspects, with lavish illus- 
tration, will not be worthless to the historian ; and a magazine that does this cannot 
fail to interest the general reader as well. We cannot help regretting however that 
the editors have been so stirred up by Mr. Eugene Field’s visit as to have saluted him 
with such a roaring all around the ring in their ‘ Lion’s Den.’ ”’ 

Bless your heart, dear /ndependent, this comes of not getting enough 
into God’s open to know the voice of the beasts. 7hat was no roar— 
and you ought to be aware that none of the American /e/idae ever roar 
anyhow. We are no Hottentot lion, but the straight California article. 
That was merely the robust purr of the puma when he befalls predestined 
prey. If ever in your gunless walks abroad you shall experience a 
mountain lion emerging from the bush, rubbing his head against your 
leg and purring up to you with a reassuring smile of two-inch ivories— 
then you will understand all about it. 

But we appreciate the delicate compliment which lurks in these regrets. 
Though not expert in woodcraft, the /ndependent is high-minded and 
clear-minded. Another journal might leap before it looked— but not 
the /ndependent. It deemed regrets worth while for what it mistook for 
a ‘‘roar’’ on the Lion’s part. But it wasted no sorrow on the prior and 


provocative vocalist from out a lion’s skin. 


With a sworn circulation of 8,000 at one year old, the LAND A CONGENIAL 


OF SUNSHINE has no cause to complain of the ingratitude of 
republics. That means, in this case, at least 50,000 readers—for, being 
a special magazine, and the only one of its class in existence, it has an 
attention per copy which no general periodical can expect. Conducted 
with self-respect ; earnest and untrammeled in its beliefs ; in its mechanics 
tolerably near perfection ; printed upon the same paper as Scribner's, 
and more lavishly illustrated in proportion to its pages than any other 
magazine in the United States— it believes itself safe in saying that its 
field is coming to be rather proud of it, just as the East is becoming 
interested. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE on its side is too proud of Southern California 
to think the leavings of other people’s waste-baskets ‘‘ good enough for 
out here.’ If it did not believe its field to be the best in America, it 
would not be here itself, and certainly would not be holding up a finger 
for other people to come. It wants no other class here than the best ; 
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and to that class is not ashamed to say : ‘“‘ Yes, we would like such people 
as you to share God’s country with us. There is room for people who 
wish to learn the real way to spell 1-i-f-e, people who think further back 
than the roof of their mouths, people whose heads are not merely 
vehicles for a nose to be led around by. But do not hurry about it, and 
do not take anyone’s word. Look at everything else you can—the more 
the better. Then look at this. If you do not recognize it as superior, 
by all means do not stay. But if you do find it just a little ahead of 
anything you can discover elsewhere, and out of comparison with what 
you were born to—as we have found it—why, then we ’ll be glad to have 
you help us work out the new problem of what Saxon energy shall do 
for the world and for itself where it does not lose half its steam in 
friction against the weather.’’ 


WHAT And have you by now run down the last logical thought of 

IT ALL what it all means —this every ten acres a family livelihood, 
MEANS. . 4 agen ge 

this every twenty acres a family competence? It is about as 


tall a problem as the Saxon mind ever gave itself to wrestle withal. 

The Lion, not having brains to burn, cannot pretend to overtake the 
whole herd of ideas in this field; but there are a few lagging thoughts 
upon which he feels competent to pounce. 

Southern California is not altogether farmed by farmers — even of the 
godfearing and intelligent class which once possessed New England. 
Where sky and soil are thus sympathetic — where the sheep’s noses no 
longer go to the grindstone that they may nibble between the rocks, and 
the blunderbuss is not in vogue to persuade corn into a flinty earth, and 
there is no devouring agent to put up lightning-rods and jobs — here is 
an astonishing amount of cultivation of the soil by cultivated people. 
Professors, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, men of education, no matter 
what their previous condition of professional servitude, find here a 
peculiar charm in ‘‘gentleman farming’’—or whatever else you may 
prefer to term it. No longer scared ‘‘ off the earth’? by the mean 
tyrannies of agriculture as it stands in the East, they begin to realize 
what was meant by the myth of Antzeus—and to joy in doubling their 
strength, as he did, every time they touch Mother Earth. They find 
it not only the most independent but the most fascinating home-life in 
the world; and every year more and more of them go back to this 
sanity of first principles. Doubly aware that ‘‘ man made the town,”’ 
they are glad to have discovered a spot where they shall not feel dis- 
respectful in believing that ‘‘ God made the country.”’ 

In theory, a man’s own house is his castle, though civilization has 
removed the drawbridge and gates. Bnt in undiminished fulness a 
man’s own plot of land in this country is his kingdom. Probably that 
is one of the charms of the thing—the fascination of living en Grand 
Seigneur, in an independence which hardly need care whether the rest 
of the world wags or no. Every man likes that; every man would like 
to have it. It has something of kingship—and the most virulent repub- 
lican approves of a monarchy when he can be the monarch. It has also 
something of conquest and discovery. But it takes acres to frame either 
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feeling. No one has quite enough imagination to feel lordly in a domain 
squeezed between the back porch and the sidewalk. Columbus himself 
could have discovered little more, in such space, than some new curst- 
ness of the plumber. But where there is room to plant and to harvest— 
there it is different. 

No man can turn a dull hide to the thrill of playing the conjuror. To 
make something of nothing — who does not stir at that? Here he can. 
He sticks a row of switches into the ground, and almost ‘‘ while you 
wait ’’—lo, they are fruited trees. He buys a thousand feet square of 
dust and squirrel-holes, and transforms it, in the twinkling of an 
almanac, into a combined garden and bank. He pays his little compli- 
ment of water and the plow ; and grateful earth answers with an emerald 
eloquence that fairly bewilders him. 

But this is another trail. What we are to bethink us now is not how 
and why these things delight here a class of people never before 
attracted to the soil, but what the condensed fertility of these lands 
means for the economics of the community. Not what it might possibly 
be imagined to be capable of causing ; but what it inevitably must cause, 
under every law of the laws by which we shape our life. 

That ten acres will support, and twenty acres slowly enrich, a family 
in Southern California, will have several sure results. 

In place of congested cities and abandoned farms (the logical con- 
dition where climate is a curse and farming a slavery) the tide here will 
set the other way, and population will be so balanced as never in any 
other English-speaking community of modern times. Cities will accrete 

though never vast and feverish ones—but the wonder of the common- 
wealth will be outside them. They will be ‘just cities ’’—only prettier ; 
as a flower-garden is prettier than a stone-heap. But the ‘‘rural dis- 
tricts’’ will be and look unlike any other where man ever turned a 
furrow. Not lonely reaches of dreary fields, with here and far yonder a 
sad little farmhouse. Nay, the traveler by these roads will skirt con- 
tinuous hedges under arching trees; with something like ten ‘‘farms’ 
to the mile on either side; with ‘‘ farmhouses’’ as unlike the Eastern 
variety as is the typical one pictured on page 136; with homes that 
testify to culture and comfort; with fields bearing unmistakable witness 
that they are never drowned out nor burned out nor frozen out. In a 
word, the country will be one long village, a little ‘‘spaced ;'’ with its 
schools, churches, libraries, stores repeated at every two or three miles ; 
and its length and breadth gridironed with electric roads. 

It will have a population ruddy with out-of-doors, with not one day in 
a lifetime behind shut windows; ungnarled by desperate labor ; gener- 
ous because happy, genial because unworried, tolerant because unpro- 
vincial, intellectual because with means, leisure and incentive for culture. 
There will be no ‘‘ Shanty-towns’’ and no ‘‘ North Ends’’—for a very 
simple reason. Barbed wire would not keep out undesirable classes, but 
the price of land will — $300 an acre is as tall a fence as is needed around 
any community. That the acre pays from 507, to 200. interest on that 
figure is an added attraction to provident people ; but it does not let in 
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those who have never saved a cent. Such things have been heard of as 
rascals with money ; but on the average any community feels safer in 
the hands of men who have something to show for the years they have 
been at work. This value of the acre means also the ultimate impossi- 
bility of great holdings—the curse of any country. 

Human nature is never to be perfect; but unless history and science 
are alike a fool, such a community means a new race. It will be little 
burdened for prisons and asylums, and not at all for poorhouses. It will 
have no tenements, no slums—and sanitariums only for the newcomer. 
It will still be human. It will still be socially and meteorologically 
short of heaven. Rain will continue to be moist, and some minds to be 
dry. But by-and-large it will be a community whose units shall live 
easier, live better, live longer ; shall be more alive, and more glad to be 
alive, and more fit to be alive, than the units of any other population 
this side that 2x6 which is all of earth the Creator gave any man in fee 
simple. 


A special courtesy of the State Board of Education enables this A WISE 


magazine to present in advance a photo-engraving of the 

original drawing by Harmer which (smaller) will grace a page of the 
California Fourth Reader, soon to issue from the press. Not only is 
this fine illustration to an extract from Ramona eminently desirable as 
art, but still more as an earnest of the progressive and modern spirit 
which is stirring the educational systems of the State. It will not 
injure even a school-child to read home classics in place of the stereo- 
typed mediocrities which have long passed current as ‘‘ good enough 
for anything so unimportant as young minds. 


DEPARTURE. 


The Lion is glad to find himself mistaken in his one criticism A WILLING 


of the Argonaut. He cheerfully conceded that admirable 

journal the brainiest literary weekly in the West, but had misgivings that 
it was ‘“‘ partisan and bigoted.” He is pleased to learn that this is not 
so. The Argonaut says it is neither ; and the Argonaut ought to know. 
Furthermore, it says so in such cordial and unbigoted wise and with 
such generous compliments, that the Lion is almost persuaded that his 
ingrowing claw is directly chargeable to the Cleveland administration : 
and that there is only one church in the world that ever did toast heretics 
a delicate brown—or ever would if it had a chance. 


Ward-heeling in the Public Library was bad enough; ward- 
heeling in the schools is worse. It looks to be near time to 
keep boards of education out of the mouths of persons who would not 
know education from a porous plaster if you held the two under their 
nostrils, and who care less than they know. 


On page 109 for San Fernandez read Juan Fernandez. It escaped the 


proofreader till too late. 


CONVERT. 


TURN THEM 


OUT. 
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AS THE evolutionist would have 
presumed, anglomania in New York 
seems to be passing the cutaneous stage. 
The attention of Brander Matthews, cleverest and 
most logical of our lion-twisters, is respectfully called 
to this question: ‘‘ How many years of sartorial and literary imitation 
before the victim acquires so truly British a mind as to be impermeable 
to jokes?”’ 

Really, now, the San Francisco Lark should either suppress itself or 
provide a diagram and a trepanning outfit with each copy that goes to 
New York. 7he Critic is its latest victim. That amiable censor looks 
upon the ZLark’s ‘‘monthly, 5 cents a copy ; $1 a year’’ as ‘‘a curious 
mistake ’’— even while recording the fact that the Zar&’s first number 
was meant to be its last. And yet there are confidence-men who will 
waste their time in the West, while the walking is good between here 
and New York. 


‘AUNQUE SE If the fine paper, lavish margins and first-class typography 
VISTE DE SEDA.” which are coming to be expected of Wm. Doxey, the San 


Francisco bookman and publisher, could give a book its place in Cali- 
fornia literature, there would be no question about the rank of Roses 
and Thistles, a fat volume of verses by Rufus C. Hopkins. Its general 
‘dress compares handsomely with the best work of the big Eastern 
publishers. 

Mr. Hopkins is seen to be an aged gentleman of amiable instincts, 
thoughtful bent, some travel — and a totally deficient ear. Also some 
lack of humor. Two random verses almost anywhere may define the 
whole book. For instance (p. 310): 

“Uncle Samuel was a farmer, sit 
A worthy man was he, 

And true and honest was he, too, 
As any man could be. 


‘“* But bade them well to watch the farm 
And see the gates were shut, 

And that the neighbors’ pigs did not 
Into the garden get.”’ 

As Mr. Hopkins confesses to 70-odd years it would be hardly fair to 
judge his uncertain feet by prosodic laws ; nor to marvel at the soldier 
of Cortez who was exhibiting his sweetheart’s photograph in 1518; 
nor to ask that in Spanish dramas there be at least a drop of Spanish 
thought ; nor to object to pages peppered with didactic and irrespon- 
sible italics. Mr. Hopkins seems to have had his pleasure out of the 
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book ; and so far as Mr. Doxey’s part is concerned, nothing remains 
toask, 631 Market street, San Francisco. $2. 

The New York Critic of June 15, in a two-column review, PRAISE OF 
praises Zales from the Foothills as we do not remember to have THE PRAISED 
seen it praise any other Californian book of recent years. It is praise 
not only generous but enthusiastic ; and—what is much more to the 
point—just. A hint of its tone may be taken from this: 

“* Literature does not consist so much in saying things as in not needing to say them 
and for the most part the distinguishing feature of Mrs. Graham's art is that it is so 
much like life that it uses silence somewhat the way God does. Comparisons are in 
vidious, of course, but inasmuch as the First Author has from the beginning left His 


best things unsaid, it is not a little strange that we have been so long in realizing the 
inspiration of inference. Mrs. Graham's reserve seems like the reserve of things them 


selves. Mrs. Graham's work is idealism realized 

Santa Barbara ata Glance, by Frank Sands, is one of the most MINOR 
attractive brochures that has been sent out from California NOTES. 
The half-tones are particularly fine, the information is well presented, 
and the only grief to the judicious is a Weggish propensity to ‘‘ drop 


into poetry ’’ of an irrigated sort. As to the mechanical beauty of the 
booklet it is enough to say that it is by the printers of the LAND oF 
SUNSHINE. Published for the author, Santa Barbara, 35 cents. 

The San Francisco News Letter fills its field peculiarly well and is 
now in its 50th volume. Spicy in local topics, it is not behind on 
broader questions. Few truer truths have been written of our mission- 
arying than are in its issue of June 29. Its remarks about ‘‘the black- 
smith’s art’’ as exemplified by a mis-spelled and wild-grammared Los 
Angeles monthly are also eminently “ pat.’’ 

F. W. Hodge, one of the best equipped specialists of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, has put out a valuable pamphlet on 7he Early Navajo and 
Apache. He establishes several important deductions concerning these 
two chief tribes of the Southwest, though one might wish that he had 
made rather clearer the fact that the Apaches descend from the 
Navajos and the Navajos from the Pueblos; and that he were not uncer- 
tain about Tsé-gihi, which is merely the well-known ‘Cajfion du 
Chelly.’’ But these are minor omissions, and he has no sins of commis 
sion. Apply to the author, Washington, D. C. 

Chips takes after the Chap Book —as is the fashion since that brilliant 
Chicago fortnightly set the pace. It is no trick to be small and archaic ; 
and many young men seem to fancy that is all they need attain to rival 
its success. Chips has its own gait to discover; but meantime is worth 
while if only for its irreverent department ‘‘the Cynic.’’ 407 Nassau 
Chambers, New York. 50 cents a year. 

Cosmos Mindeleff, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, has republished 
his interesting paper, Cliff Ruins of the Canyon de Chelly, in pamphlet 
shape. He is a field student and an effective one ; and the result of his 
explorations is always of value. Apply to the author. 

The Outlook, N. Y., founded and still conducted by Lyman Abbott, is 
everywhere recognized as able and admirable. Its ‘‘ Recreation Num- 
ber’? (June 15) is probably the handsomest edition ever issued by a 


religious weekly. 








SANTA PAULA. 


BY MARY M. BOWMAN 


HE Santa Clara valley of the South holds the thriving little town 
of Santa Paula on its heart, the central setting in its chain of 
possessions. Extending southwest from the San Fernando 

mountains to the sea, the valley is forty-five miles long and averages 
two to three miles wide, with a funnel-shaped flare at the end. On the 
north it is rimmed by a broken range of mountains and foothills, that 
hide in their depths smaller valleys and cajions, the paradise of the 
sportsman, and in beauty of scenery unsurpassed. The clear streams 
tumbling noisily down cafions, breaking into cascades over rocks, loiter- 
ing in still pools, rushing on through ferns and brakes and wooded hills, 
under branching sycamores and clean-limbed alders, lure the lover of 
trout fishing till the very abundance of the catch impels him to desist. 





Herve Friend, Eng GENERAL VIEW OF SANTA PAULA 


On the south, a lower spur of the Coast range stands sentinel until 
midway between the town and the ocean it ends abruptly at Punta de 
Loma. From here there is a wide, open stretch of country skirting the 
sea, to where the blue Conejos bound the horizon and Point Magu rears 
an impregnable bastion against the restless, dashing waves. 

There is no district in the county so remote that it has not a hand- 
some school-house of modern architecture and ample accommodations ; 
and the sponsors at christening displayed rare good taste in perpetuating 
the musical names of the country. 

Santa Paula is situated at the confluence of Santa Paula, or Mupu 
creek and the Santa Clara river. The town-site is the east end of the 
grant described in the records as the Rancho Santa Paula y Saticoy. 
An abundant supply of water is obtained from the creek, a mountain 
stream, and is piped five miles down the valley. Like all streams in 
California, it varies with the rainfall; but if by any freak of nature it 
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should fail, the river, winding round the base of the south mountain, 
can fill all demands. A few miles above the town, Sespe and Piru Creeks 
pour their waters into the Santa Clara, which has a fal! of several hun- 
dred feet before it is swallowed in old ocean’s hungry maw. 

To say that Santa Paula has a population of twelve hundred conveys 





: no adequate idea of the number of people who buy and sell in its 
markets and form its society. From here to San Buenaventura the 
valley is an almost continuous town, with its miles of apricot and other 
: fruit orchards, and its elegant homes fast displacing the plainer dwell- 


ings of early days. 
: It is a community of good churches, excellent schools and intelligent, 
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Union Eng. Co. OQRANGE-PICKING MACHINES, THE BLANCHARD GROVE 
enterprising citizens, fully in touch with all progressive ideas and 
movements. 

Previous to the recent oil development in Los Angeles, this was the 
center of the largest petroleum producing district on the Coast; and 
while Los Angeles may lead a close race in quantity, Santa Paula yields 
an oil of finer grade. The Union Oil Company owns the largest refinery 
on the Coast, with a pipe line to San Buenaventura where the oil is run 
into storage tanks for steamer shipment. It manufactures gasoline, 
naptha and other distillates. 

The Santa Clara valley possesses exceptional advantages in its variety 
of resources. In the Sespe cafion are the quarries of beautiful brown 
stone which enters into the construction of many of the finest buildings 
in the State. ‘‘Sespe grapes’’ stand for the richest and most luscious 
product of the vineyard. On the hill-sides are long rows of white 


stands that resemble the camp of a miniature army. It zs an army of 


busy workers, making tons of the delicious white sage honey that carries 
off the prize in many competitive exhibits. 

The largest citrus grove is that of N. W. Blanchard, one of the pioneer 
orange-growers of the State. His orchard embraces one hundred acres, 
sixty in oranges and forty in lemons. So fully has he solved the prob- 
lem of lemon curing that fruit from ‘‘La Naranjal’’ commands the 
highest prices in the market. He employs from fifty to seventy-five 
hands and ships from forty to fifty carloads a season. One of the pro- 
jected industries of the valley is the manufacture of olive oil, as many 
acres of that berry are coming into bearing. 

One million dollars’ worth of beans—mainly limas, small white and 
bayous (a small brown bean) — are shipped annually East, presumably 
to Boston. In 1893 the area planted to this useful edible in the Santa 
Clara valley, was 26,000 acres ; and the average yield per acre was 1000 
pounds, though in certain sections it ran as high as 1900. The soil is 
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as loamy and fertile eighty feet deep as on the surface, and the condi- 
tions of soil, fogs and climate are such that no irrigation is used or 
needed, except for alfalfa and citrus fruits. 

Within the past three years a tract of four hundred acres has been set 
to lemons, which in the near future will be one of the horticultural 
sights in the State and a source of vast profit to the owner. 

Cut off from the world, Ventura county could produce the necessities and 
luxuries of life within itself—cattle, sheep, and hogs ; beans, corn, barley ; 
fruits, nuts, oil and wine. It is a vale of plenty, of peace and of beauty. 
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A COUNTRY OF OUTINGS. 
lI-SOME MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


HREE hundred miles of mountains, ranging up to about 12,000 
feet in the highest peaks, is a fair general proclamation of what 
Southern California has to offer in the way of mountain out- 

ings. There are other countries which can match that; but no other in 
the world which has in that array of mountains so many charming 
resorts, and a perfect ocean, equally easy to be enjoyed, within eye-shot. 

Easily foremost of the mountain resorts of California, if not of the 
United States, in combination of scenery with man’s most daring 
achievements, is the wonderful combination which may be collectively 
termed Mt. Lowe. Here cable and electric power boost the traveler 
from the orange groves of Altadena smack up the steepest acclivities of 
the precipitous sierra. From the Terminal Ry. station an electric car 
zigzags up the grades to Rubio cafion ; and from Rubio Pavilion (altitude 
2200 feet) the great cable incline shoots straight up the side to the top of 
Echo Mountain (altitude 3500 feet). The incline is 3000 feet long, and is 
the steepest railway in 
the world ; its succes- 
sive gradients being 
62, 65, 58 and (at the 
summit) 48 per cent. 
—its lowest grade be- 
ing equal to the steep- 
est on Mt. Pilatus, 
Switzerland, while its 
highest is more than 
one-half as steep 
again. Compared to 
the audacity of its 
engineering the only 
other mountain rail- 
roads in North Amer 
ica — those on Pike's 
Peak and Mt. Wash- 
ington—are mere 
child's play. 

The Echo Mountain 
House (as high above 
the sea as Mt. Vesuvi- 
us) is one of the best 
appointed hotels in 
California; and _ in- 
comparably ahead of 
any mountain hotel in 
the East. From this 
point at the head of 
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the cable incline an electric 
road will run to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lowe, which is 
about as high as Mt. Wash- 
ington. At this writing 
the road is completed to 
Crystal Springs ( altitude 
5000 feet); and even the 
great Incline pales in com- 
parison with its magnificent 
scenery. The projector and 
accomplisher of this enor- 
mous enterprise is Prof. T 
S. C. Lowe — organizer of 
the balloon service in the 
civil war, inventor of the 
first ice-machine, inventor 
of water-gas, and first to 
apply electricity to moun- 
tain railroading. The road 
is already largely patron- 
ized. An astronomical ob- 
servatory in charge of the 
eminent Dr. Lewis Swift; 
the most powerful search- 
light in the world, and 
other attractions add to 





the unique enjoyments of 

Echo Mountain aie ueeadiiettdieeubaiie Unemaiaee 
From this wonderful 

mountain development down to mere camps for the hunter and fisher- 
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man, there is every intervening step. In the same general division of 
the range are Martin’s Camp, Strain’s Camp, and other delightful mild 
roughing-it resorts, reached by horse and burro over trails of wonderful 
interest. There are also comfortable ‘‘camps’’ in the principal cajions. 
In the magnificent Bear Valley country are unsurpassed hunting and 
trouting. Strawberry Valley fascinates all who visit it. So do the 
Cuyamaca and other ranges neighboring San Diego. In Ventura and 
Santa Barbara counties are most beautiful camping-grounds, in mountain 
and cafion. In a word it is wholly safe to be said that nowhere else in 
the world can man find so many restful pleasures of mountain scenery 
and mountain sports, so easy of access, so comfortable in point of stay, 
so cheap, so varied and so delightful. 
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A MODEL ELECTRIC ROAD. 


NY city in the country might well 

be proud of so perfect an electric 

~ transit system as that of the new 
sy ; . Pasadena & Los Angeles Electric 
Railway ; and it is doubtful if any 











other city can yet match it. Cer- 
tainly New York has no surface 
road remotely to be compared with 
this. It is to the usual electric line 
what a Puilman service is to an 
old-fashioned car. 

This road, which runs from 
4th street, Los Angeles, to 
Chestnut street, Pasadena (a 
distance of eleven miles), was begun in 1894 and opened for traffic May 
I, 1895. Its route is a most fortunate one, through the hitherto quiet 
district between Los Angeles and its chief suburb; and the effect of the 
line is already felt in every front-foot of the distance. Thus made easy 
of access, the charming valley of the Arroyo Seco will be built up densely 
all the way. 

The first week’s operation of the road proved the inadequacy of the 
original single track ; and the work of double-tracking the entire line 
has just been completed. There are three long bridges—one of 300 feet 
(steel truss) over the Arroyo Seco in this city; one goo feet long and 45 
feet high over the Arroyo at Garvanza; and one of 700 feet across the 
Terminal Ry. in South Pasadena. The roadbed is substantially laid on 
a heavy subgrade of gravel; and the track is of heavy steel T rails spiked 
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to 6x8 redwood ties. The power station consists of two brick structures 
100x175 and 60x175 feet, with iron roof. There are installed three 250 
horse-power Stirling boilers of the latest improved type; two Ball & 
Wood compound condensing engines, of 250 and 450 horse-power, res- 
pectively ; two 300 horse-power Edison generators ; one 200 horse-power 
Westinghouse generator. There are twenty combination cars (open and 
enclosed) 35 feet long, finely upholstered and finished in mahogany, 
with plate-glass windows. They were built by the American Car Co. 
and the J. G. Brill Co., and are equipped with Westinghouse 40 horse power 
motors of latest design, making 80 h. p.to the car. The cars also have 
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the best Standard air-brakes—a necessity, since the grades range from 3 
to 7.6 4. The car-house, 100x175 feet, will accommodate 32 long cars, 
with room for paint and repair-shops. All the buildings are of brick, 
on 30-inch concrete foundations. A phenomenal water supply is furnished 
by the company’s well. A complete machine-shop is fitted with all the 
latest and best machines necessary to a railway plant. 

It is the intention to extend this system to a connection with the Mt. 
Lowe Railway at Altadena, which will greatly add to the public con- 
venience and the patronage of the road — already extraordinarily large. 

This important enterprise was planned and has been pushed to com- 
pletion by Mr. E. P. Clark, Vice-President and General Manager. It 
was begun it at a time when there was little doing in railway construction, 
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and during the great strike which temporarily paralyzed the entire 
country ; and his success is a testimonial to his pluck and judgment. 
Associated with him are Gen. M. H. Sherman and friends who were 
largely interested in the Los Angeles street railways. 

With its important termini, delightful itinerary, and magnificent 
equipment, the P. & L. A. Electric Ry., already a large success, has 
every promise of growing to much greater things. 

It may be well to add that the exceptional street railway facilities of 
Los Angeles are largely due to the ability, activity and unselfishness of 
Gen. Sherman, who was a moving spirit in all the enterprise, and was 
for five years president of the Los Angeles consolidated street railway 


systems. 
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Their brothers, purring far below 

Are trim and shapelier to the eye ' 

But these recked not of scars, to know : 

A pine’s last frontier toward the sky. t 





